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IV.— NOTES. 

John Evelyn's Plan for the Improvement of the 
English Language. 

To the student of XVIIth century literature or history, there 
are few more attractive and suggestive works than the Correspon- 
dence of John Evelyn. His letters embrace almost every feature 
of contemporary life, social, political, educational, and literary. 
Whether attesting his devotion to his fallen master, or commenting 
upon the judgments of God as displayed in the butchery of the 
regicides, approving the merciless punishment inflicted upon Titus 
Oates, or speculating upon British antiquities, he is uniformly 
genial, frequently instructive, rarely prolix. Among the great 
variety of topics touched by Evelyn's versatile pen, was "the 
improvement of the English tongue." He has left on record a 
scheme devised by him as " Chairman of a committee appointed 
by the now organized Royal Society, to consider of the improve- 
ment of the English tongue," see Evelyn's Correspondence, Vol. 
Ill 159-62, Letter to Sir Peter Wyche, 1665. Much of the pecu- 
liar interest of Evelyn's scheme is derived from the circumstance 
that some of his recommendations anticipated by nearly two cen- 
turies changes in orthography, which have either been actually 
adopted or strongly urged by leading lexicographers and phone- 
tists in our own day. This remark applies with especial force to 
the dropping of the u in such words as honour; and the leaving 
off of the ugh in the word though, one of the specific changes 
suggested by a special committee upon the reform of our spelling, 
appointed. several years ago under the auspices of the American 
Philological Association. 

After a somewhat elaborate introduction, abounding in self- 
depreciation and conventional civilities, Evelyn proceeds to set 
forth his scheme as follows : 

" I conceive the reason, both of additions to and corruptions of 
the English language, as of most other tongues, has proceeded 
from the same causes ; namely, from victories, plantations, frontiers, 
staples of commerce, pedantry of schools, affectation of travellers, 
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translations, fancy and style of court, vernility and mincing of 
citizens, pulpits, political remonstrances, theatres, shops, etc. 

" The parts affected with it we find to be the accent, analogy, 
direct interpretation, tropes, phrases, and the like. 

" I. I would, therefore, humbly propose that there might first be 
compiled a grammar for the precepts, which (as did the Romans 
when Crates transferred the art to that city, followed by Diomedes, 
Prisciannus, and others who undertook it) might only insist on the 
rules, the sole means to render it a learned and learnable tongue. 

" II. That with this a more certain orthography were introduced, 
as by leaving out superfluous letters, etc. ; such as o in woomen, 
people ; u in honour ; a in reproach; ugh in though, etc. 

" III. That there might be invented some new periods and accents, 
besides such as our grammarians and critics use, to assist, inspirit, 
and modify the pronunciation of sentences, and to stand as marks 
beforehand how the voice and tone is to be governed ; as in reciting 
of plays, reading of verses, etc., for the varying the tone of the 
voice, and affections, etc. 

" IV. To this might follow a lexicon or collection of all the pure 
English words by themselves ; then those which are derivative 
from others, with their prime, certain, and natural signification; 
then the symbolical, so as no innovation might be used or favored, 
at least till there should arise some necessity of providing a new 
edition, and of amplifying the old upon mature advice. 

" V. That in order to this, some were appointed to collect all 
the technical words, especially those of the more generous employ- 
ments, as the author of the ' Essaies des Merveilles de la Nature, 
et des plus nobles Artifices ' has done for the French, and Francis 
Junius and others have endeavored for the Latin ; but this must be 
gleaned from shops, not books, and has been of late attempted by 
Mr. Moxon. 

" VI. That things difficult to be translated or expressed, and such 
as are, as it were, incommensurable one to another, as determina- 
tions of weights and measures ; coins, honors, national habits, arms, 
dishes, drinks, municipal constitutions of courts, old and abrogated 
customs, etc., were better interpreted than as yet we find them in 
dictionaries, glossaries, and noted in the lexicon. 

"VII. That a full catalogue of exotic words, such as are daily 
minted by our Logodaedali, were exhibited, and that it were 
resolved on what should be sufficient to render them current, ut 
civitate donentur ; since without restraining that same indomitam 
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novandi verba licentiam, it will in time quite disguise the language. 
There are some elegant words, introduced by physicians chiefly 
and philosophers, worthy to be retained ; others, it may be, fitter 
to be abrogated, since there ought to be a law as well as a liberty 
in this particular. And in this choice there would be some regard 
had to the well-sounding and more harmonious words ; and such 
as are numerous, and apt to fall gracefully into their cadences and 
periods, and so recommend themselves at the very first sight as it 
were ; others, which (like false stones) will never shine in whatever 
light they be placed, but embase the rest. And here I note that 
such as have lived long in Universities do greatly affect words and 
expressions nowhere in use beside, as may be observed in Cleave- 
land's Poems for Cambridge; and there are also some Oxford 
words used by others, as I might instance in several. 

"VIII. Previous to this it would be inquired what particular dia- 
lects, idioms, and proverbs were in use in every several county of 
England ; for the words of the present age being properly the verna- 
cula, or classic, rather special regard is to be had of them, and this 
consideration admits of infinite improvements. 

" IX. And happily it were not amiss that we had a collection of 
the most quaint and courtly expressions, by way of florilegiunt, or 
phrases distinct from the proverbs, for we are infinitely defective 
as to civil addresses, excuses, and forms upon sudden and unpre- 
meditated (though ordinary) encounters; in which the French, 
Italians, and Spaniards have a kind of natural grace and talent, 
which furnishes the conversation and renders it very agreeable ; 
here may come in synonyms, homoinyms, etc. 

" X. And since there is likewise a manifest rotation and circling of 
words, which go in and out like the mode and fashion, books 
should be consulted for the reduction of some of the old laid-aside 
words and expressions had formerly in deliciis ; for our language 
is in some places sterile and barren, by reason of this depopulation, 
as I may call it; and therefore such places should be new cultivated 
and enriched, either with the former (if significant) or some other. 
For example, we have hardly any words that do so fully express 
the French clinquant, naiveti, ennui, bizarre, concert, fagonier, 
chicaneries, consomme, emotion, defer, effort, chocq, entours, 
dtbouche ; or the Italian vaghezze, garbato, svelto. Let us, there- 
fore (as the Romans did the Greek), make as many of these do 
homage as are like to prove good citizens. 

" XI. Something might likewise be well translated out of the best 
orators and poets, Greek and Latin, and even out of the modern 
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languages, so that some judgment might be made concerning the 
elegancy of the style, and a laudable and unaffected imitation of the 
best recommended to writers." 

To the student of English, Evelyn's scheme for improving the 
language cannot fail to present points of marked interest and 
suggestiveness. He will recall the coincidence, that Mr. Jefferson, 
like Evelyn, advocated the study of the English county dialects, 
and will note with gratification the fact that, in our own day, the 
recommendations of both have assumed a definite shape in the 
formation of " Dialect Societies." Dr. Murray, editor of the great 
English Dictionary now in process of publication, has only of late 
repeated Evelyn's wish for more extensive and accurate collections 
of the technical terms in the language. The " reduction of old 
laid-aside words and expressions had formerly in deliciis" may be 
regarded as a characteristic of one of our modern philological 
schools. Furnivall, Oliphant, and Freeman have not labored 
without perceptible results. 

It is but recently that an author of established fame has revived, 
in ordinary prose, the " rath " of our ancient usage (Sketches and 
Studies in Southern Europe, J. A. Symonds, Vol. II, p. 108). 
That the author of " English As She Is Spoke " should have, 
without design, "reduced" "rather" to its olden prerogative is a 
striking philological phenomenon. (See Appleton's Edition, p. 29.) 

There are few writers of the XVII century who portray so faith- 
fully the inner life of their era as Evelyn. To the student of history, 
as well as the student of philology, he is alike rich in suggestion 
and instruction. 

H. E. Shepherd. 



Note on Mercator, v. 524. 

Ovem tibi eccillam dabo, natam annos sexaginta, 
325 Peciiliarem. PAS. Mei senex, tam vetulam ? LYS. Generis graecist. 
Earn sei curabeis, perbonast : tondetur nimium scite. 

OVEM A, ' prisca exemplaria ' Pii. Quern BCD ; tibi eccillam 
Bothius. TIBIECILLAM, A ; sed EC litteris incertis tibi ecce 
Mam, CDFZ ; tibi ancilla, B ; permiro iudicio inde a Camerario 
propagatum, nee Grutero suspectum in Appul. t. Ill, p. 435 Oud. 

Goetz gives the following conjectures : tibi aniculam (Bueche- 
ler) ; tibi bellam {bellulam) (Gertz, Schenkl) ; tibi ad rem Mam 



